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Present Status of German Universities 


HE QUESTION raised by the title of my 

remarks is a broad one and in the short time 
I have available I can only discuss some of its major 
aspects. At the very outset I would like to say that 
I do not speak only as an American official. Having 
studied six semesters at German universities, having 
enjoyed my student days as none other, having 
formed at that time many lasting friendships, I 
think I can lay claim to being a real friend and well- 
wisher of the German university. And so I return 
to the question: What is the real status of German 
higher education at the present time? 

I am sorry to say that the picture is not at all 
bright. I will not speak of some of the most obvious 
difficulties of the universities, especially the intoler- 
ably large ratio of students to professors. Adequate 
teaching in “‘seminars’” of 1 to 200 students is a 
manifest absurdity. Nor will I speak of the need 
for new buildings and libraries and classrooms and 
scientific apparatus, many of which, destroyed in the 
war, are still not replaced. These are defects which 
are well recognized. All that is needed to remedy 
them is the mobilization of public opinion. 

I prefer to speak of more basic problems, problems 
which are all the more difficult to solve because 
their basis is not material; money 


y alone will not 
solve them. 


I refer to three basic failings in the 
contemporary academic scene in Germany: (1) The 
conservative attitude of the faculties; (2) the lack 


*Chief, Education and Cultural Relations Division, Office of 
United States High Commissioner for Germany. This address 
on the contemporary German university scene was given by Dr. 
Read over Radio Stuttgart on May 7, 1951. He spoke in German. 
It was published in /nformation Bulletin, monthly magazine of 
the Office of United States High Commissioner for Germany. 
June 1951. 
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of contact with the public; and (3) the absence of 
general education. 


Attitude of the Faculties 


The truth of the matter is that the German univer- 
sity, after rising to world preeminence in the nine- 
teenth century, received setbacks in the twentieth 
century from which it has not yet recovered. The 
story of what happened in the Nazi times is well- 
known. The life-breath of intellectual effort, free- 
dom, was taken from higher learning in Germany; 
the result was the spiritual impoverishment of Ger-- 
many and the corresponding enrichment of other 
countries, as academic refugees found asylum in 
them. My country was one of the chief beneficiaries. 
Hence comes the following situation: whereas in my 
youth every American physician yearned to be able 
to point to a year of graduate study in Vienna or 
Berlin, such a thought would today not enter the 
young physician’s head. And that is not just 
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because of a lack of room and apparatus in those 
universities today. 

But Hitler was not the only reason for the present 
state of higher learning in Germany. Even before 
him a decline had set in due largely to the fact that 
the universities took little notice of what was going 
on around them, but remained instead so attached 
to the traditions of the past that the stream of time 
began to leave them behind. The easiest road to 
follow is obviously the old one; but this does not 
solve our present cultural problems. I am not say- 
ing that universities should become instruments of 
the state; they should preserve their independence 
and academic freedom. But I am deploring the 
fact that there is so little attempt on the part of the 
universities to apply their methods and organized 
knowledge to the solution of the most pressing 
political and social problems of our times. 

Why are there so few committees at work binding 
the universities together and asking themselves, 
their colleagues, their students, and the public what 
their role in modern society should be? 

Why are there not within the universities work- 
ing groups applying themselves to the problems of 
the objectives and purpose of a modern university, 
the responsibility of the university for the guidance 
of students, the problem of the relation of the 
university to the public? 

No doubt the faculty is overworked, and can find 
little time for such self-examination. If professors 
protest that under present conditions of an over- 
loaded program, they cannot afford to spend time on 
these problems, I can only ‘reply that they cannot 
afford not tospendthetime. What business or social 
agency, to say nothing of a research or educational 
institution, can fulfill its task as long as it fails to 
take internal inventory? 


Contact With the Public 


This leads to my second general criticism, that 
there is not enough contact between public and uni- 
versity. It may be recalled that 3 years ago the 
university scene was surveyed by an Anglo-German 
Kommission von Professoren, Angehoerigen der 
Gewerkschaften, Genossenschaften, Kirchen und 
der Verwaltung.! The result of their labors was 
the Gutachten zur Hochschulreform (report on Uni- 
versity Reform). This document was full of new 
ideas and proposals for an improvement of the whole 


1Commission of professors, trade-unions, associations, churches, and 
administrations. 


university system, formulated in 95 recommendations. 

If you ask today what has happened to the 
Gutachten the answer is usually that it has gone to 
sleep, or else that it has died. In academic circles 
one finds a kind of conspiracy of silence on the sub- 
ject, almost as if the matter were not quite a fit 
subject for conversation. I can raise the question 
all the more properly because I cannot be accused of 
pressing an American proposal for reform. The 
commission contained no Americans; we had nothing 
to do with it. 

If, however, the foreign influence is considered to 
have been too strong (although only 1 Englishman 
was on the commission together with 11 Germans, 
then why is not an exclusively German commission 
set up to assess the situation? American higher 
education certainly derived great benefits from the 
work of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education which issued its report in 1949. 


Need for More General Education 


One of the basic suggestions advanced in the 
Gutachten was the series of recommendations 
designed to bridge the gulf between university and 
the public. The gulf is large at the present time; 
the academic island is surrounded by an oversized 
protective moat and the drawbridges do not come 
down. Learning is withdrawn into cloisters as it 
was during the Middle Ages, a process which the 
earliest universities served to combat from their 
very birth in the Thirteenth century. 

Academic freedom is an admirable part of our 
cultural heritage, but in a democracy the professors 
and scholars must have contact with the intelligent 
and sensitive leaders of the community. The 
Gutachten suggested the establishment of a uni- 
versity council and a board of trustees. If such 
councils were established, with real powers, they 
might indeed encroach on some of the duties of the 
overworked Kulturministers (cultural ministers) as 
well as on the complete autonomy of tne faculties. 
But the interests of the public would be better 
preserved, to the benefit of all. 

Such representation from the public would prob- 
ably insist that something be done about one of 
the most serious charges of all that is leveled at 
the German Hochschulen, that of overspecialization. 
And here I arrive at my third conclusion: the need 
for more general education. The basic idea of a 
liberal education, designed to bring to full self- 
development the really free man, has been lost sight 
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of. The universities are producing only the spe- 
cialist, the Fachmann. And this is at a time when 
as in no other the well-rounded, civic-minded citizen 
and scholar is needed. 

I do not want to leave the impression that I 
consider this an exclusively German problem. It 
is European, and American. But a counter-move 
has set in with us and made the introduction of the 
studium generale (general studies) in one form or 
another a matter of general concern affecting almost 
all of our institutions of higher learning. One of 
the most notable products of this trend was the 
report of a committee of scholars set up by Harvard 
University, entitled “General Education in a Free 
Society,” which has been translated into German 
under the title “Allgemeinbildung in einem freien 
Volk (General Education for Free People).” You 
can get a copy of this at any U. S. Information 
Center. I recommend it highly. 

Related to this lack of general education is also 
the underdevelopment of the social sciences in gen- 
eral at the German universities. Sociology, anthro- 
pology, political science have been neglected fields 
of research and teaching. A proper studium 
generale is difficult to achieve as long as these all- 
important branches of study in human relations are 
neglected. 

And so we have these three problems: The 
attitude of the faculties, the contact with the public, 
the need for general education. They are obvi- 
ously interrelated. If there were a more direct 
relationship to the community around them the 
faculties would be forced to be more aware of the 
demands of modern times, and they would certainly 
answer the needs of the community for more gen- 
eral education. 

I hasten to add that I am not ignorant of certain 
beginnings in these directions. At several uni- 
versities advisory councils have been established, 
for instance, in Freiburg and Hamburg. At the 
Technical University of Karlsruhe a broadened sen- 
ate is to take over the functions of such a council. 
Several universities have set aside one day as a 
dius academicus (day of learning) for general lectur- 
ers. Several of the universities have also now 
set up chairs of political and social science. Heidel- 
berg has now entered into arrangements with certain 
schools of adult education whereby the professors 
do not appear only to hold a lecture and then 
disappear as rapidly as possible, but where they 
devote a whole evening to dicussion with the students. 
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In Tuebingen the Leibniz College has been 
founded, a wonderful attempt to combine the stu- 
dium generale with student community life. May 
these examples and beginnings be increased soon 
and successfully. Then we would not have to be 
disturbed at the threatened return of medieval 
social forms like the fighting fraternities at the 
German universities or the obscuration that comes 
from blind allegiance to tradition. The cycle of 
150 years ago where cultural and scientific leader- 
ship of the world was assumed by the German 
Hochschulen might be repeated. 





John Dale Russell to New Mexico 


Joun Date Russe tt, Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education in the Office of Education, has 
accepted a position as chief executive officer of the 
recently created Board of Educational Finance for 
the State of New Mexico. He will enter upon his 
new duties early in 1952. <A statement concerning 
Dr. Russell’s service in the Office will appear in a 
future number of Hicwer Epucation. 





Study of Higher Education 


Tue Councit or State GovERNMENTS is under- 
taking a study of higher education in the 48 States 
somewhat comparable to the study of elementary 
and secondary education which the Council pub- 
lished 2 years ago. It is to be completed in June 
1952. The purpose of the study is to provide gov- 
ernors, legislators, educators, and other policy-mak- 
ing State officials with information that will be 
useful to them in their consideration of the problems 
of higher education. 

The study will deal primarily with State-supported 
higher education, but in order that a well-rounded 
picture may be presented, it will deal to some extent 
with privately controlled institutions and local pub- 
licly controlled institutions. A major concern of 
the study will be with the manner in which the 
States are organized for direction and support of 
higher education. The study will explore the rela- 
tionships of institutions with State administrative 
officials and with State legislative bodies. In 
addition, the study will touch on the broad programs 
and services that are carried on by institutions of 
higher education and will examine the sources of 
revenue for supporting these activities. 
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Faculty Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 


ACULTY SALARIES in land-grant colleges and 


universities for the academic year 1949-50 are 
reported in Circular No. 283 (June 1951) issued by 






the Office of Education. ‘Table 1 summarizes the 
data for the year 1949-50, and table 2 indicates the 
increases from the year 1941-42 to the year 1949-50. 


Table 1 .—Median salaries of 28,022 full-time faculty members i in 68 land-grant colleges and universities, 3, 1949-50" 


























| a — | 

Professors on Associate Assistant Instructors on | Total faculty 

iia | iis, ain professors on | professors on “ee PY pay Ss 2 ta an 

lon basis| es | ee | faculty 

Class of institution | 46 Ree ee er | |- : ; ee y ’ 

| of 12 | | | mem- 

eect 9 |u4i2]} 9 | 11-12 | 9 | 11-12] 9 ; marl 9 |p) 

pee months} months! Bee months| penn months months} months} months 

| | | } 
einibatiaias: Mbthr.) (xe Ica, HA | Pet, | ” 
Total mamber <<. -cee te WS | 3,440 | 2,981 | 3, 100 | 2,272 | 4,605 | 2,706 | 5,963 | 2,250 /17, 108 |10,914 |28,022 

| | | | | | 
us | | we SRE, eee, pee, Be 
51 land-grant institutions ! $7,779 86, 132 |$6, 569 |$4, 930 |$5, 338 $4, O85 |$4, 575 |$3, 202 |3, 707 4, 114 |$5, 168 | $4, 500 
5 very large institutions ?_ 9,031 | 7,109 | 8,415 | 5,560 | 6,448 | 4,545 | 5, 240 3,479 | 4,118 | 4,885 | 5,714 | 5, 144 
8 large institutions 3_____- a 8, 932 | 5,982 | | 6,523 | 4, 935 5, 282 | 4,085 | 4,561 | 3,164 | 3,679 | 4,046 | 5, 054 4, 528 
18 medium-sized institutions 4___| 7, 545 rf 406 | 6, 245 | 4,524 | 5, 136 | 3,865 | 4,261 | 3,132 | 3,446 | 3,828 | 5,014] 4, 206 
20 small institutions 5_____- ee he 5, 405 | 6,147 | 4,365 | 4,852 | 3, 788 | 4,239 | 3,188 | 3,653 | 3,835 4, 909 | 4,159 
17 land- grant institutions for | 
Negroes in 17 Southern States_| 5,773 | 4,875 | 5,432 | 3,964 | 4,083 | 3,067 3,725 | 2,548 | 3,038 | 3,018 | 3,646 | 3, 386 
| 





1 Exclusive of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which did not 
submit a comparable report. 
2 Enrolling 20,000 or more students in the fall of 1949, 


Table 2.—Median salaries of full-time faculty 
members, 1941-2 and 1949-50 


[On 9-month basis except presidents and deans. See footnote 3.] 





Academic year | 


| Increase 
Rank =e Sr ere eae l : 

| 1941-421 | 1949-50. Amount | Per- 

| | | cent 

| 51 Land-grant institutions ? 

on Sas a 

: aatpiee 
President_- ..| 2 $10, 542 | 2 $14, 749 | $4, 207 | 40 
Dean...=-- a 35,417 37,779 | 2,362 | 44 
ge, a 4, 302 6,132 | 1, 830 | 43 
Associate profess or_- 3, 324 4, 930 1, 606 | 48 
Assistant professor- 2, 645 | 4,085 | 1,460 | 56 
Instructor-__--- 1, 958 | 3, 202 1 2, 340 72 





17 Land-grant institutions for Negroes 


| | 
| 2 ee 9 


President- - - - - : (4) ar 
ho 32,403 | 35,773 | 3,370 | 140 
Professor. - 2, 458 4, 875 | 2. 417 | 98 
Associate professor 1, 948 3,964 | 2,016 | 103 
Assistant professor- 1, 807 3, 067 1, 260 | 70 
Instructor--_-_-_- 1, 378 | 2,548 | 1,170 | 85 


| 





1 Data for 1949-50 are based on one institution less than the full 52 land-grant 
institutions, Data for 1949-50 do not include Massachusetts Institute of 
T echnology. 

2 Includes such perquisites as house rent, use of automobile, etc. 

2 Includes all deans, not excluding those employed on a 12-month basis. 

4 Data not available. 
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sE rolling 10,000-19,999 students in the fall of 1949. 
4 Enrolling 5,000—9,999 students in the fall of 1949. 
5 Enrolling fewer than 5,000 students in the fall of 1949. 





Program for Teachers of Science 


Tue Carnegie Institute of Technology will offer a 
6-week program this summer for secondary teachers 
of science. The Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion is offering fellowships of $250 each to teachers 
selected for participation in the program. 

The program will stress fundamental concepts in 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics. Lectures will 
deal with such topics as the cyclotron, radioactive 
tracer chemistry, plastics and polymers, low temper- 
The Carnegie 
Education will be discussed. 


ature physics, and nuclear research. 
Plan of Professional 
informal discussions, laboratory 
exercises, and field trips will be employed. 


Formal courses, 





Institute of Soviet Studies 


AN INSTITUTE on Soviet Studies has been established 
at DePaul University for the school year, 1951-52. 
The courses are designed to promote understanding 
of the impact of Russian Communism upon the 
cultures of those European nations which have fallen 


under Soviet domination. 
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HI National Science Foundation has announced 

its plans for awarding fellowships, both pre- 
doctoral and postdoctoral, for scientific study. 
Selection of persons for fellowships will be made 
from among citizens of the United States solely on 
the basis of ability. Fellowships will be awarded in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, and 
engineering sciences, including interdisciplinary fields. 
No awards will be made for study in clinical med- 
icine; this does not preclude consideration of appli- 
cations from medical students or holders of the M.D. 
degree who wish to engage in or prepare for careers 
in scientific research. About 400 fellowships are 
to be awarded. 


Qualifications 

National Science Foundation predoctoral graduate 
fellowships are available to any citizen of the United 
States who has demonstrated ability and special 
aptitude for advanced training in the sciences and 
who will be eligible to begin or continue graduate 
study during the 1952-53 academic year. Selection 
of predoctoral fellows will be based on scores made 
on tests of scientific aptitude and achievement, 
academic records, and recommendations regarding 
each candidate’s abilities. 

The postdoctoral fellowships are available to any 
citizen of the United States who has demonstrated 
ability and special aptitude for advanced training 
in the sciences and who can produce evidence of 
training in a field of science equivalent to the train- 
ing represented by the doctor of philosophy or 
doctor of medicine degrees. 

Kvaluation of each candidate’s qualifications is 
to be made by the National Research Council. 
Final selection of fellows is to be made by the 
National Science Board of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Fellowship Activities 

The fellows will be expected to devote full time to 
advanced scientific study and scientific research for 
one year (one academic year of two semesters, three 
quarters, or the equivalent, for predoctoral fellows). 
A fellow may not receive remuneration from another 


* This statement is based on recent announcements of the 


fellowships issued by the National Science Foundation. 
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National Science Fellowships. 






fellowship, scholarship, similar award, or Federal 
grant or contract during the tenure of the fellowship. 
The institution or department to which a fellow is 
assigned may give the fellow definite responsibilities 
or duties (in addition to his normal course work or 
individual research) if the National Science Founda- 
tion and the fellow agree in advance that these 
responsibilities and duties are clearly and primarily 
needed for the fellow’s education, training, and de- 
velopment; ! a fellow may not accept remuneration 
for such services. The result of research carried 
out by a fellow may be made available to the public 
through accepted channels without restriction, except 
as is required in the interest of national security. 

A fellow may pursue his fellowship at any accred- 
ited nonprofit institution of higher education in the 
United States, or any similar institution abroad 
approved by the National Science Foundation. A 
fellow must present evidence that he will be accepted 
by the institution in which he plans to pursue his 
fellowship before he will be permitted to enter upon 
the tenure of the fellowship. 


Conditions of Appointment 


In order to be considered for the 1952-53 academic 
year, applications must be received in the fellowship 
office of the National Research Council by January 
7, 1952. 


panied by complete copies of college transcripts and 


Applications must normally be accom- 


certain additional information required in the appli- 
cation form. 

The affidavit and loyalty oath required by section 
15 (d) of the National Science Foundation Act, 42 
U. S. C. 1874 (d) will constitute part of the appli- 
cation form and must be completed and returned 
with the other application materials. 

Applicants for predoctoral fellowships will be re- 
quired to apply for and take a Fellowship Record 
Examination, which will be administered at selected 
centers throughout the United States on January 
18, 1952. 


and place where they can take this examination. 


Applicants will be informed as to the time 


The examination will be given by the Educational 
It will consist of (1)'a general test 
of academic ability and (2) an achievement test in 


‘Testing Service. 


1In case of the predoctoral fellow, his scientific adviser must 


also agree on these responsibilities or duties. 





one of the following subjects: Biology, chemistry, 
engineering, geology, mathematics, or physics. The 
achievement test selected should be in the appli- 
cant’s major field of study. If none of the achieve- 
ment tests represents the applicant’s major field, he 
should select the test which most nearly represents 
it. 

An applicant for a postdoctoral fellowships must 
specify an institution in which he proposes to con- 
tinue training. He may be requested to appear be- 
fore a fellowship board for a personal interview. In 
such cases, travel expenses will be paid. 

The tenure of a fellowship is for 1 year and can 
be arranged to begin at any time after July 1, 1952, 
but must not be later than the beginning of the 
academic year of the institution of the fellow’s 
choice. After an appointment is made a change in 
the course of study or institution requires prior ap- 
proval of the National Science Foundation. 

Initial appointments to a fellowship will be for 1 
year. Reappointments may be made upon applica- 
tion when warranted by the fellow’s progress and 
accomplishments. 


Stipends and Allowances 


The stipends and allowances will be somewhat 
different for the two types of fellowships. 

Predoctoral fellowships.—Stipends for predoctoral 
fellowships will vary with the academic status of the 
applicant as follows: (1) First-year fellows—those 
who expect to enter upon graduate study for the 
first time subsequent to June 1952, or those whose 
graduate training is insufficient to qualify them as 
second-year fellows—will receive a stipend of $1,400; 
(2) second-year fellows—those who will have com- 
pleted by September 1952 an amount of graduate 
training considered by the institution where they 
are in attendance to be a normal year of graduate 
training—will receive a stipend of $1,600; (3) ad- 
vanced fellows—those who will have completed by 
September 1952 an amount of graduate training 
considered by the institution where they are in at- 
tendance to be the equivalent of two normal years 
of graduate training—will receive a stipend of 
$1,700. 

For second-year and advanced fellows an addi- 
tional allowance of $500 will normally be made to a 
married fellow plus an allowance of $250 per depend- 
ent child. A limited allowance to aid in defraying 
the fellow’s costs of travel will be paid. Tuition and 
laboratory fees assessed and collected by the uni- 
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versity from individuals of similar academic stand- 
ing will be paid by the National Science Foundation. 

Postdoctoral fellowships——The basic stipend for 
National Science Foundation postdoctoral fellows 
will be $3,000 per year. Married fellows will nor- 
mally receive an additional $600 plus an allowance 
of $300 for each dependent child. A limited allow- 
ance to aid in defraying the fellow’s costs of travel 
will be paid. Required fees assessed and collected by 
the university from individuals of similar academic 
standing will be paid by the National Science 
Foundation. 


Applications 

Request for application forms should be addressed 
to the Fellowship Office, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW., Washington 25, 
oc 





Foreign Students Guests of Fraternities 


CorNELL fraternities and sororities are helping to 
support 14 foreign students at the university during 
1951-52. Twelve fraternities and two sororities are 
enrolled in the program, which is entering its third 
year at Cornell. 

The fraternity or sorority selects a foreign student 
to be a guest of the house. The university pro- 
vides tuition through its scholarship program for 
foreign students. 





Duke Seminar on College History 
Teaching 


Recocnizinc that most of its graduate students 
intend to teach in college, Duke University has 
introduced an experimental seminar in college his- 
tory teaching for third-year graduate students work- 
ing toward the doctor of philosophy in history. 
The seminar will be offered by the chairman of the 
history department and will help to confront pros- 
pective history teachers with the problems they will 
face in teaching and stimulate them to work out 
their own individual ways of meeting them. Stu- 
dents will observe the teaching of Duke faculty 
members and then prepare detailed critical reports 
for presentation in the seminar. 
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National Student Congress Resolutions 


Tue Fourth Annual National Student Congress, 
held in August at the University of Minnesota, 
adopted a number of resolutions, some of which 
have been summarized* as follows: 


1. For a student Bill of Rights, upholding the 
principles of student government and guaranteeing 
qualified students the right to an education. 

2. After heated debate the delegates passed a res- 
olution, 138-103, in favor of Universal Military 
Training at this time. A minority report against 
UMT was also filed. 

3. By an overwhelming majority voted to reaffirm 
NSA’s stand on academic freedom, urging that no 
teacher be dismissed without being made aware of 
the causes and without being given the opportunity 
to defend himself. 

4. Urged that college athletics “be returned to the 
students.” And, in the same resolution the group 
placed the blame for the recent athletic scandals on 
“the corrupt atmosphere surrounding college ath- 
letics,” demanding that “‘intercollegiate sports be 
both decommercialized and deemphasized.” 

By almost unanimous approval the congress up- 
held the college “honor system” despite the recent 
controversy over the expelling of 98 cadets from 
West Point for cheating on exams. 

The congress took two steps against discrimination 
on the college campus when it asked its college 
affiliates to set a 5-year time limit for the elimination 
of discriminatory fraternity and sorority clauses, 
and established a national subcommission to ex- 
change information regarding discrimination and 
segregation. Headquarters for the subcommission 
will be at the University of Miami. The group will 
compile data on official university policies and State 
laws and report to the next congress. 

NSA’s international commitments for the coming 
year drew the hottest debate of the congress. The 
group heard foreign delegates express their views on 
the formation of a new world student union before 
it voted against establishing a new world student 
union at the present time. 

The organization reaffirmed its stand not to work 
with the Communist-dominated International Union 
of Students. It did come out in favor of setting up 
a new world union of students some time in the 
future, but abided by the majority decision that 


*Quoted from a release by Jerrold L. Schecter, public-relations director, U. S 
National Student Association. 
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there was not enough support for a new union at 
the present time. 

Expansion of existing overseas work camps, for- 
eign travel and exchange programs, and exchange 
of publications was heartily endorsed by the congress. 





UNESCO Subscription Services 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES have been announced 
by UNESCO—the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

It is now possible to receive all UNESCO docu- 
ments intended for distribution to the public by 
subscribing to the newly instituted Documents 
Subscription Service. At a cost of $30 a year the 
subscriber will receive about eight UNESCO docu- 
ments a week, which provide a continuing picture of 
the daily work of the organization. For the most 
part the documents will consist of summary minutes 
of expert committee meetings, decisions with regard 
to particular program activities, texts of agreements, 
and the like. 

Another new UNESCO plan is the Comprehensive 
Periodicals Subscription Service, which offers a com- 
bined annual subscription to all UNESCO period- 
icals at a considerable reduction over the total cost 
of separate subscriptions. The service is $10 a year. 





Temple Cooperates With Two Colleges 


Temple University has extended its cooperative 
plan of teacher training, begun last year at Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., by establishing 
a similar off-campus center at Albright College, 
Reading, Pa. 

The courses started with the fall semester. Under 
the cooperative plan Albright and Franklin and 
Marshall colleges provide classroom and laboratory 
space while Temple University furnishes the in- 
structional staff. 

At Albright seven courses are listed, including 
graduate-credit offerings in secondary education and 
psychology, and undergraduate work in history, 
elementary education, and contemporary British and 
American drama. The Franklin and Marshall unit 
offers courses in elementary and secondary education 
and a graduate course in city school administration. 
A class in the British novel since 1832 is also 
scheduled. 
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